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white fringe of beard stretching from ear to ear
under his chin. He speaks his own Kokemaki
dialect and holds his neck and the trunk of his
body always stiffly upright. There is dignity
even in the way he drains his glass, and when
Penjami starts to get skippy and tease him, Pa
crushes him with calm remorselessness, and
Penjami is afraid to pick a quarrel. For at
Pa's side, equally stiff and immobile, is his son
Franssu, a sturdy bob-haired man in his twenties.
Franssu, too, lets slip a sentence now and again,
gravely, never with a smile. When he speaks, he
speaks for himself, yet somehow his remarks
always confirm what Pa has last uttered. They
drink without becoming intoxicated. Here on
their own ground they seem between them to be
making Penjami dance to their tune, Penjami
who is such a tyrant at home.

Kokemaki men have begun to settle in the
parish, one here, another there. They are
broad-chested, callously disregardful of the pro-
prieties of life in the locality. Dressed in their
shawls and sheepskin coats they call loudly to one
another in their own harsh dialect even outside
the church.

The candle is nearly at its last flicker, and so is
Penjami Nikkila.

"Seems like you can only last out a tallow
says Pa Ollila. At the point where Pen-
jami is beginning to be hazy, Pa is only beginning